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jective psychology ; eudaemonistic, libertarian ethics. Its greatest expo- 
nent was St. Thomas. But, besides Scholasticism, the author recognizes 
in medieval philosophy the independent Byzantine and Arabo-Jewish phi- 
losophy, the anti-scholastic philosophy, represented in the first period by 
John Scotus Erigena, and from the beginning of the 13th century largely 
under the influence of Averroism, finally various deviations from Scholas- 
ticism, as, e. g., in Roger Bacon and Lullus, in Eckehart and Nicolas 
of Cues. The history of medieval philosophy appears in general as the 
history of the gradual development of the scholastic synthesis and its con- 
flict with opposing or divergent systems. Scholasticism was at last discred- 
ited, largely because its later representatives were unable to assimilate the 
new science to the old metaphysics ; but the author believes that it is not 
essentially unprogressive, and that it is correct in principle. In this he 
shows his Catholic sympathies. These further appear in certain of his 
special judgments, e.g., that Abelard's adoption of rationalism is 'a stain 
on his memory, ' and that the Renaissance denial of the intimate solidarity 
of philosophy and Catholic theology was due to ' an attack of pride.' But 
Dr. de Wulf is too great a scholar and too good an historian to allow such 
judgments an obtrusive place in his narrative, and, after all, without some 
degree of Catholic sympathy medieval philosophy will probably be under- 
stood only as a splendid aberration of the human intellect. 

Besides the history of medieval thought, the book contains sketches 
of Hindu and Chinese, of Greek and of Patristic philosophy, all of which 
have more or less logical or historical connection with speculation in the 
Middle Ages ; and it is to be followed by another volume by the same 
author on the history of Modern Philosophy. Such a history from the 
Neo-Scholastic point of view by a writer of the ability and learning dis- 
played in the present work will be sure to be welcomed by broad-minded 
students with more than ordinary interest. 

H. N. Gardiner. 

Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By James 
Iverach, M.A., D.D. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — 
pp. x, 330. 

The late Rev. Charles F. Deems, for many years pastor of the ' Church 
of the Strangers ' in New York, was deeply interested, through the " Amer- 
ican Institute of Christian Philosophy ' ' which, if we remember rightly, he 
founded, and through its organ, Christian Thought, which he edited, in 
promoting philosophical expression along the lines of orthodox Protestant 
Christian tradition. In 1895, the Institute bequeathed to the New York 
University a fund of $15,000 for the endowment of the Charles F. Deems 
Lectureship of Philosophy, with the object of providing for the discussion 
of scientific and philosophical subjects "with special reference to the re- 
vealed truths of the Holy Scriptures and to the fundamental principles of 
Theistic Philosophy." The present volume contains the ten lectures which 
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the first incumbent of the above trust, Professor Iverach, of the Free 
Church College of Aberdeen, delivered before the New York University in 
April, 1899. They deal with profound themes, the problems of cosmology, 
personality, religion, agnosticism, idealism, etc., and, as might be ex- 
pected, are thoroughly orthodox both in spirit and results. Stripped of its 
rhetorical adornments, the author's argument for Theism rests fundamen- 
tally, if we rightly understand it, on an analogy : ' ' from the intelligent ac- 
tion of the self . . . science obtains the conception of an intelligence which is 
equal to the ordering of a world " (p. 231). Any other explanation of the 
world-order is ' scarcely intelligible ' (p. 30). This, however, does not, 
in the opinion of the author, suffice. With much ' rejoicing ' over the ad- 
vancements of natural science and with profusion of * gratitude ' for what 
our 'worthy friends,' the scientists and philosophers, who lack the theistic 
insight, have taught us, he believes that, making use of such of the deliver- 
ances of science and philosophy as serve our purpose, we should go on 
until we find a God who will satisfy our needs of religion (p. 258). It ap- 
pears that religion itself furnishes the ' new and higher synthesis ' from 
' the material derived from the sciences and philosophies ' (p. 285). The 
appeal thus would seem to be ultimately to practical considerations and to 
the heart, but what these are, and what may be their philosophical value, 
are not discussed. 

H. N. Gardiner. 

E evolution du droit et la conscience sociale. Par L. Tanon, Pr6sident 
a la Cour de Cassation. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1900. — pp. 166. 
This is a work on the evolution of law and the social consciousness, 
written by a practical jurist. It is divided into two parts. The first is his- 
torical-critical, containing a discussion of the historical school of jurispru- 
dence, founded by Savigny, and the criticisms to which it has been sub- 
jected. According to Savigny, positive law (jus, Recht, droit) is at first 
always popular law, in the form of custom, supplemented and secured in 
the course of time by legislation, but based in the last analysis upon the 
social consciousness. The chief features of this conception are the idea of 
the evolution of law, and the idea of the social consciousness. Savigny' s 
notion of evolution fails to recognize the value of the new germs of life and 
progress which this evolution tends to develop. Objection is made also to 
the indefiniteness of the conception of a collective consciousness, to the 
tendency to regard it as a separate metaphysical entity, and to the attempt 
to make it a formal source of law. A special chapter is given to Jhering' s 
modification of the historical theory. Jhering bases the entire social life 
upon the egoistic impulse. The egoist, he declares, is the product of na- 
ture, the moral man the product of society. The sentiment of right does 
not create law, but law the sentiment of right. Man, however, is not an 
absolute egoist, as Jhering falsely supposes ; he is sociable by nature, not 
merely so by virtue of social institutions. Jhering's theory fails also to 



